posthumous fame, one would think it must abate somewhat
of the pleasure with which Virgil and Ovid regard their
earthly immortality, when they see to what base purposes
their productions are applied. That their verses should be
administered to boys in regular doses, as lessons or imposi-
tions, and some dim conception of their meaning whipt into
the tail when it has failed to penetrate the head, cannot be
just the sort of homage to their genius which they antici-
pated or desired.
Not from any reasonings or refinements of this kind, but
from the mere accident of possessing the book, Guy put into
his pupil's hands the Dialogues of Johannes Ravisius Tex-
tor. Jean Tixier, Seigneur de Ravisy, in the Nivernois,
who thus latinized his name, is a person whose works, ac-
cording to Baillet's severe censure, were buried in the dust
of a few petty colleges and unfrequented shops, more than a
century ago. He was, however, in his day a person of no
mean station in the world of letters, having been Rector of
the University of Paris, at the commencement of the six-
teenth century; and few indeed are the writers whose books
have been so much used; for perhaps no other author ever
contributed so largely to the manufacture of exercises
whether in prose or verse, and of sermons also. Textor may
be considered as the first compiler of the Gradus ad Parnas-
sum; and that collection of Apophthegms was originally
formed by him, which Conrade Lycosthenes enlarged and
re-arranged; which the Jesuits adopted after expurgating it;
and which, during many generations, served as one of the
standard common-place books for common-place divines in
this country as well as on the continent.
But though Textor was continually working in classical
literature with a patience and perseverance which nothing
but the delight he experienced in such occupations could
have sustained, he was without a particle of classical taste.
His taste was that of the age wherein he flourished, and these
his Dialogues are Moralities in Latin verse. The designs
and thoughts which would have accorded with their lan-
guage, had they been written either in old French or old
English, appear, when presented in Latinity, which is always
that of a scholar, and largely interwoven with scraps from
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